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NELSON’S PORTFOLIO 
OF WAR PICTURES. 


HE camera is being used to picture War more completely than ever 

before. An army of photographers has invaded the theatre of 

international strife, and hundreds of their prints reach this country 
every week. 


Nextson’s Portro.tio has been prepared for those who wish THE BEST 
OF ALL THE War Pictures reproduced in a real édition de luxe. 


Netson’s Portrotio is a purely Pictorial History of the War, the 
brief notes written for the description of the Plates being confined to what 
is necessary to link the pictures into a Continuous Pictorial Narrative, 
without gaps or overlapping. 


The Plates are reproduced from photographs in almost every case. 
There is abundance of material available, and much of it is of the very finest 
quality. Photographs of actual fighting, however, are comparatively rare, 
owing to the exclusion of the war correspondent from the firing line. The 
camera must therefore be supplemented to some extent by the artist’s brush. 
Pictures of the chief battles by land and sea are therefore being painted for 
Netson’s Portrotio by leading artists, who may be trusted to present 
trustworthy pictures based on photographic material end the narratives of 
military men. 


Netson’s Portrotto is published in fortnightly Parts, each of which 
contains 32 large Plates, in an art wrapper. 


Price 7d. net per Part. 
THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 
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A Sikh soldier trying to learn the French language. 
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THE WEEK OF 


SAINT CRISPIN. 


By John Buchan. 
moe 


A Historical Week. 


“SOUR hundred and ninety-nine years ago last 
Sunday, the day being the Feast of St. Crispin, 
was fought the battle of Agincourt, the story 

of which, in Shakespeare’s noble lines, is the most 
rousing trumpet-call in literature. Sixty years ago 
on the same day the Light Brigade charged at 
Balaclava. It is fitting that a week so memorable 
in the history of British arms should not pass un- 
remembered. The two series of dispatches published 
a few days earlier—those from Sir John French and 
from the admirals who commanded in the battle 
of the Bight of Heligoland—show that the spirit of 
Agincourt and Balaclava is not dead. Sir John 
French’s account describes in full the battle of the 
Marne and the first operations on the Aisne up to 
the 28th of September. We in Britain are privileged 
in possessing such an account, for no other country 
has the like. No dispatches from General Joffre 
or the Grand Duke Nicholas have dealt with the 
French and Russian fighting half so fully as Sir John 
French has described our own. His narrative shows 
how complete a moral ascendency over the enemy 
our troops established. It was a wonderful per- 
formance for an army wearied with a week’s incessant 
rearguard fighting to be able, when the right moment 
arrived, to turn and strike with such dauntless 
vigour. Sir Douglas Haig’s achievement in gaining 
the positions north of the Aisne in the face of an 
entrenched army must rank with General Smith- 
Dorrien’s wonderful stand at Le Cateau-Cambrai. 
The dispatches also set forth clearly the admirable 
strategy of General Joffre, and Sir John French’s 
cordial words of appreciation will find an echo in 
every British heart. The French generalissimo did 
the thing which hostile ay! ae had always de- 
clared to be impossible for France. He played a 
waiting game, and with complete coolness and 
judgment “bided his time.” Then he struck hard 
and sharp, and his armies nobly responded. There 
must have been a moment in the retreat from the 
Marne when the German right was on the very edge 
of destruction. It escaped, thanks to the brilliant 
leading of von Kluck, but what has been done once will 
be done again, and next time it will succeed. The 
cispatches of Sir David Beatty and his brother 
admirals give us some insight into the nature of a 
modern sea-fight. There is none of the “ in-fighting ”’ 
of the navies of Nelson’s day. The fight was largely 
an artillery duel, fought at great speed on calm seas 
in hazy weather. Every ship engaged played a 
gallant part, but the Avethusa bore the brunt of the 
battle. The admirals showed perfect judgment, 
and the work of our submarines cannot be over- 
praised. Let us in passing pay a tribute to the 
dash and gallantry of the minor units of the German 
fleet. If Admiral von Ingenohl’s great battleships 
lie secure in the Elbe the German torpedo-boats 
and submarines are willing enough to take every 
risk. Our navy loves a brave foe, and it is pleasant 
to think that the sea war at any rate has so far pro- 
duced no feeling but mutual respect. 


The War on the Channel Coast. 


It is clear from the articles in the German press 
that Germany is making a desperate effort on her 


extreme right. We know that she has received Ti 
inforcements of second-line troops to the extent pee 
least five Army Corps. The Allied left has also q bY 
reinforced. There is the Belgian Army, unweatle ore 
its two months’ struggle, and burning for revenge; | io 
is, as we now know, the British Seventh Div" ge 
and possibly other British troops; and Genem® o., 
Castelnau’s army has also received large addit! ery 
What has happened at the time of writing }§ Ger 
curious. On the south of their right wing the jing 
mans succeeded last week in more or less hol@he 
their own in the neighbourhood of Lille. OF 
extreme north of their right they have just succee™ 34 
in crossing the river Yser, which enters th 
at Nieuport. Between these two points the “joys 
have pressed far forward in the direction of ROU 
and Courtrai. This seems to point to a Gf ve 
attempt to pierce our line west of Lille, Ww “nat 
in turn are pressing them hard to the north of and 
town. West Flanders is a country of coal pits * 4d 
mining villages, diversified by countless canals yy 
sluggish streams. In such a district it is prac’ re a 
impossible that the struggle should develop 1. spe 
war of positions such as we have seen on the oe i 
It looks as if some desperate field fighting wer t, if 
front of us. But the point to remember is t pe ; 
we make good our advance, or even hold oul ~ yp 
the enemy will be in a very dangerous positiO®: joft 
the first place, a successful advance on OU? a to 
centre towards Ghent would be almost certar iad 


isolate the German extreme right, and if this oa ld 
happen it is difficult to see what way of escape ight 


be left for it. Our own monitors and Frenc® “ "yf, 
cruisers make coast entrenchments impossible. | it 
again, we repel the attack from Lille, and ee j 
with a strong counter-movement, we shall be Ww yine 
a day’s march of the main railway, which is th? Jop 
of communication for practically the whole 9 
Kluck’s army. front 
Reports of fighting on the centre of the west ” ow 
show that the German line north of the Aisne 8 ave 
being drawn out very thin. In many places W® “400, 
taken their advanced trenches. It is cleat, ny 
that the strenuous attempt of the Bavaria? pot 
to join with that of the Imperial Crown Prine? - ying 
of Verdun has failed. The Germans are epor® 
no headway on the Meuse, and the last ** pe 
indicate a large capture of German gums: ould 
one hope of the German armies of the west f ¢pat 
seem to be the offensive in the north. je if 
fails, retreat at no distant date is inevitab epsiv? 
the best happened, and our own counter-O¥ "any 
there were successful, it is hard to see 088 jo 
retreat could be conducted without a heavy 
men and supplies. 


The Battle on the Vistula. it vo? 
But the real centre of gravity is in the east. gsia? 

Hindenburg were to defeat or even hold the most 

on the Vistula, then in three days—a week 4" the 


—half a dozen Army Corps would be back i.” a 
west to reinforce von Kluck. If Russia bis flow 
retreat of the German western armies must | nce 
even though the Allies should not be able to : tary? 
a mile. The news from the east is still {rage e many 
but there is enough to make us realize that 
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m2 not Succeeded—that in all likelihood she has 
Germ, 8tavely failed. As was explained last week, 
left jon had advanced to the Middle Vistula, her 
On 4.28 just north of Warsaw, and her right resting 
ae little town of Sandomir, while her line was 
the oN to the south, across the Vistula and up 
t bank of its tributary the San, by the Austrian 
Ate,’ Perhaps 250,000 strong, which had rallied 
forces Its retreat towards Cracow. The Russian 
from eretched along the right bank of the San 
Caste he Neighbourhood of Przemysl, and along the 
On aby bank of the Vistula, their right flank resting 
Sit fortress of Nova Georgievsk. Now obviously 
Man flanking movement was impossible for Ger- 
aay {°° the Carpathians and the marshes of the 
aim oe Tussian frontier would not permit it. Her 
Teingy 4S to pierce the Russian line before Russian 
do t cements could arrive, and she endeavoured to 
Cations at the two points where her own communi- 
Where . with the west were at their best—that is, 
These She could mass her heavy artillery most readily. 
°f the Points were at Warsaw in the north, and east 
The town of Ostrowiecs in the south. ; 
@Ro \. battle began a little more than a fortnigh 
Sida a vigorous advance on Warsaw, arid with 
Wiecg €mpt to cross the Vistula due east of Ostro- 
tumin t was met on the Russian side by a great 
Assisted movement round the north of Warsaw, 
Moy, by an advance from the city itself. This 
The ant up to date has been completely successful. 
the Tman left has been rapidly rolled back, and 
ety an centre on the Vistula has been compelled 
amie,“ to keep in line. Meantime the Austrian 
tog. ON the San fared no better. All attempts to 
founs € river were repulsed, and the Russian 
The .t-attack drove the enemy behind Jaroslav. 
for, P°Sition at the moment of writing stands, there- 
follows: The whole Austro-German line is 
Russe back from the San and Vistula, while the 
Pregginn enveloping movement from the north is 
%yg),, _8 it southward as well as westward. Obvi- 
mye cuch a retreat is full of danger to the Teutonic 
Way fr Germany has been lured a hundred miles 
PMecti her frontier, with its admirable railway 
Toads Ons. She is fighting in a land where the 
Polan, “ng few._and bad. The people of Western 
of “al too, on whom she has tried her old policy 
likely te vation, refuse to be terrorized, and are 
“ 32 give any retreating enemy a warm recep- 
Nain, “Urther, it is now the period of the autumn 
Nn’ avhen the Polish roads are deep channels of 
Soil, ig Nd the whole countryside, with its soft, heavy 
Sun, . Ne vast morass so far as the movement of 


tion, *nd supply trains is concerned. These condi- 


t ai familiar enough to the Russian armies, 


melt i, Y upset the whole theory of German war. 


Russian tt too soon to prophesy, but if the present 


Pon c.. Uccesses continue, the Austrians must retire 
Tacow and the Germans towards Kielce. The 
oust Ming battles of the campaign would then be 
Toad” the Upper Vistula, and if Germany failed, 
ge to Silesia would be open. We repeat, it is 
t the to prophesy, but it seems pretty certain 


ap 


German offensive in the east has failed 


. fiere Vand that whatever may happen in the future, 


Vv at any rate be no reinforcements to spare 
; ti Kluck in the west. : 
tat — 
It “gy and Politics, 
bavoc witsm that political considerations play 
1870 ta Sound strategy. The course of the war 
Means cerught France this lesson. It is by no 
Part ay “hie that politics did not play some little 
t in determining the Allies’ strategy in 
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the west. For example, the first dash into Alsace 
was undoubtedly a strategical blunder, and was 
probably decided upon in order to give the French 
imagination something to feed upon. Again, the 
Allied advance into Belgium at Mons and Charleroi 
can only have had a political reason, for it meant 
the adoption of a line which had grave strategical 
drawbacks. Now, so far as we can judge, the cam- 
paign is being conducted on purely military grounds. 
Germany, however, seems to be falling a victim to 
devices calculated to stimulate her population at 
home rather than to defeat the enemy. The taking 
of Antwerp was mainly a political expedient, though 
no doubt a few weak strategical arguments can be 
adduced in its support. The same is true of the 
occupation of Bruges and Ghent, and still more of 
the occupation of Ostend and the movement along 
the Channel coast. These operations have no serious 
military value. They can be intended only as a 
fillip to the spirits of the German people, and as a 
means to intimidate the inhabitants of Britain. No 
German general can seriously believe that with an 
unbeaten Allied army in the field there is any chance 
of establishing German naval bases on the south 
side of the Channel. These escapades may hearten 
the drooping spirits of Berlin, but so far as any moral 
effect on Britain is concerned they will certainly 
miscarry. It is Germany’s misfortune that she has 
extraordinarily little political aptitude. Her hand- 
ling of events before the war was a masterpiece of 
bungling, and put her wrong in the eyes of every 
neutral nation. She is quite unable to judge the 
temper of a people, and her short-sighted brutalities 
in Belgium have only recoiled upon her own head. 
So far from the destruction of Malines and Louvain 
having made her communications easier to hold, it 
has made them infinitely more precarious. All that 
the fall of Antwerp has done is to release an efficient 
Belgian army to reinforce the Allies. It is to be 
hoped that she will continue to wander in these 
political byways, for she is playing most effectively 
the Allies’ game. 


L Battery, Royal Horse Artillery. 


L_ Batte of the Royal Horse Artillery has 
covered itself with glory, no less than three of its 
members having been recommended for the Victoria 
Cross. Gunner Eyles, one of the 40 survivors of the 
original battery of 205 officers and men, tells very 
graphically the story of how Battery Sergeant-Major 
Dorrell, Gunner Darbyshire, and Driver Osborne 
fought one gun against a host, utterly unconscious 
that they were doing anything but their plain and 
simple duty. It appears that, after leaving Com- 
piégne on September 1, L Battery, while resting with 
unsaddled horses, was trapped by the enemy and 
subjected to a cannonading by ten guns, and to a 
fierce enfilading fire by many- Maxims. All the 
British guns but three were wrecked by German 
shells, but these three were rapidly brought into 
action. Two of them were soon silenced, and one 
gun alone remained. Though the officers and all 
the sergeants but one were killed or wounded, and 
the dead and dying lay about in scores, Dorrell, 
Darbyshire, and Osborne continued to work their 
gun with precision and with unconcerned coolness. 
Osborne was wounded in the back, but he went on 
supplying ammunition, and Darbyshire, though 
hurled to the ground several times by the force of 
bursting shells, continued to fire until relief came from 
a force of cavalry and infantry, which attacked the 
enemy and captured ten guns and 600 prisoners. 
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Reconstructing a railway bridge over the Oise neat 
La Fére. It was blown up by the French. 


t by om 


The Work of British Engineers.  faciner eween Amiens and Rouen 
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Th 5 3 Miss Jessica Borthwick, owner of the Red Cross schooner Grace 
€ Last to Leave. 


Darling, leaving Ostend after being fired at by Germans as she 
boarded her vessel. 


Bound for En gland. Refugees leaving Ostend in a trawler immediately before the 


arrival of the Germans. 
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THE ROYAL MARINES. 


By J. J. Bennett. 
——————————eee ee 


N times of peace the Royal Marines seem to get 
| sta ne seldom hears anything of them, 

but the authorities always know where to find 
them when wanted—and that is whenever there is 
trouble about. For generations past the “‘ Joeys ”’ or 
“« Jollies,’”” as the Royal Marines are called by way 
of nickname, have taken part in all our wars both 
by land and sea. And they are now-doing their 
part gallantly towards defeating the horde of ‘“‘ Blonde 
Beasts ’’ who follow the war eagles of the Kaiser. 

Centuries ago soldiers used to be embarked in the 
King’s ships for fighting purposes. There was then 
no navy in the sense that we now possess one. When 
fighting at sea was undertaken, military officers used 
to take command of the expeditions, and soldiers 
were carried. The idea was that the “ shipmen” 
(an old-time name for sailors) should do the navigat- 
ing whilst the soldiers did the fighting. Of course, 
this division was never rigorously carried out, for 
whenever there was fighting to hand, the British 
sailor always wanted a part init. Only by a process 
of evolution, which need not be detailed here, did we 
obtain the navy as we know it to-day. 

Out of this practice of embarking regiments grew 
the corps of Royal Marines. This is now divided 
into two branches—the Royal Marine Artillery and 
the Royal Marine Light Infantry. Although but 
little known away from the naval ports, the Royal 
Marines are one of the finest bodies of men in the 
service of the Crown. Like the Navy, the Mar:nes 
are long-service men—that is, they enlist for a first 
period of twelve years, and at the conclusion of this 
may take on for another ten, at the end of which 
they retire on pension. Most of them do this, with 
the result that the bulk of the Marines are always 
well trained and seasoned soldiers. 

The physical standard of the corps is high, and the 
same care is taken to get first-class material for it 
as is taken in recruiting for the Navy. So far as 
numbers go, the Royal Marine Light Infantry, popu- 
larly known as the “ Red Marines,” is much the 
stronger of the two branches. Their depét is at 
Walmer, near Deal, and there are divisions of them 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, and Devonport. The 
Royal Marine Artillery, or the ‘‘ Blue Marines”’ as 
they are more generally called, have their head- 
F beri at Portsmouth in a fine range of barracks 
acing the sea. By the way, these same barracks 
evoked warm praise from the Kaiser when he visited 
them some years ago. They were, he said, the best 
appointed barracks he had ever seen. 

or the Royal Marine Artillery the physical stand- 
ard is high, and a noteworthy fact is that the corps 
obtains a great — of its men from Scotland. Its 
uniform is very much like that of the Royal Garrison 
Artillery, whilst the Royal Marine Light Infantry’s 
full dress resembles that of the Guards, except that 
a helmet is worn in place of a busby. This difference 
in the colour of their tunics is the reason why the 
two branches of the Marines are labelled ‘‘ Red ”’ 
and “ Blue” respectively. His Majesty the King 
is colonel-in-chief of the corps, in which he takes a 
keen interest. 

Nor is he the first Royal sailor to do this. A 
good story is told of William IV., who, when dining 
aboard ship, pointed to an empty bottle, and said, 
“Take away that Marine.’ A general officer of the 


‘ rivalry between them being as to which shall 0 


corps who was present felt rather aggrieved at. pn 
remark, ‘‘ I thought,” said he, ‘‘ that your Maj 
would have had a higher opinion of your fait uff 
servants than that.” ‘‘ Why, man,” replied b t 
old William, ‘“‘ what’s wrong with it? What I meé ng 
to say was that that bottle, like a Marine, hav’ 
done its duty once, was ready to do it again.” it 
All of us are familiar with the expression, ‘“ T¢ ar 
to the Marines,”’ with the uncomplimentary insineyy 
tion it conveys, and there was a time, not a vie 
distant time either, when the bluejacket regarded 
Marine with dislike, and made somewhat of 4 
of him. The raw Marine going aboard ship W 
be told off to “‘ wind up the starboard watch,’ 
have sundry other nautical pleasantries play ¢, 
upon him. But those were the old tarpaulin day 
when the British sailor was a very rough diam0” + 
and his dislike of the Marines arose from the 1 
rd they were used to preserve discipline ab 
ship. ‘ge 
We all know by what stern measures naval ser 
cipline was maintained in the old days, Bullies, 
captains then needed the protection of a Mar n- 
sentry with fixed bayonet at their cabin doors. W be 
ever trouble arose with the crew, the Marines Yi 
to be called on to support authority, and im 
they never failed. One of the ancient griev@0 4 
against them was the peculiar one, as it may ee 
to a landsman, that the Marine was the only ™ 
aboard ship who never took his boots off. The P! ip 
English of this was that he had not to go aloft a 
all weathers as the sailors had. But the feelin& ow 
antagonism betwixt bluejacket and Marine has ? 4 
entirely disappeared. Aboard ship they are 
comrades, working together side by side, the 


uld 
“¢ 4 


noes 


only 
ptai? 


most hits during gunnery practice. rv 
Although the Royal Marine Artillery is a gun? 
corps, its men are trained to do infantry work 
well. In fact, they are amongst the handiest en 
in the fleet. At their headquarters there are ox 8 
sive rifle ranges for small-arm practice, and the pa e 
possesses some of the best rifle shots in the s@ j 
They are also drilled to handle every kind of artillery 
from the light quick-firer to the big barbette gu” 4, 
addition to that, they are taught repository Wing 
which means shifting, mounting, and dismoun ‘e- 
guns by means of improvised derricks. Every P4* "J 
ship and large cruiser carries a detachment of Rov 
Marine Artillery as part of its crew. Their, “” of 
aboard ship does not differ materially from th) gig 
the seamen gunners, although the Marines have t ly 
own messes and their own officers, They suphs, 
the crews for some of the 6-inch and the larget ae 
and amongst them are some of the best b! 
shots in the fleet. jobt 
As the name implies, the Royal Marine Lib of 
Infantry are intended more for infantry work- west 
instance, a shipload of them cruises about the | ice. 
Indies, and keeps order amongst the natives t and 
They also form landing-parties when require@, yent 
little expeditionary forces to deal with the fred" ad 
troubles arising on the west coast of Africa 7.” 
other far-away parts of the world. ‘‘ Red Mari” iet 
form a part of the ship’s company of all s™ oy 
vessels, with the exception of those in the destr pip? 
flotillas. Apart from the ordinary work of the °° 


THE 


Sen, Special duties fall to them. It is a Marine 
Man” who strikes the hours on the ship’s bell; a 
Which’ Sentry is always on duty by the lifebuoy, 
verbo has to let go immediately the cry ‘‘ Man 
in oth ard !”’ is raised. Marines, too, do sentry duty 
a fi] €t parts of the ship, and if a man gives trouble 
belo, Of Marines is promptly ordered to take him 
ig a: Upon ceremonial occasions, also, the Marine 
ba Uch in evidence. As a ship leaves harbour with 
quart, Playing you may see a streak of red upon the 
barber eck: or possibly on the top of one of the 
has ¢ ttes, That streak is the Marine guard, which 
qullen in to present arms as the flagship is passed. 
aboar an admiral or a distinguished visitor comes 
Pa the Marines form a guard of honour. 
a Various times the existence of the Marines as 
arate corps has been threatened, but happily 
‘ 80ne no further. As we all know, threatened 
Ive long, and the Royal Marine is too useful a 
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man to be done away with, despite his somewhat 
anomalous amphibious position. In fact, it is the 
latter which constitutes one of the strongest claims 
for his retention. Being both soldier and sailor, and 
equally useful in either capacity, the Marine has an 
adaptability that neither the soldier nor the sailor 
possesses. For this reason Marines will be found 
taking part in all our land wars, both big and little. 
The badge of the corps—a globe encircled by a wreath 
of laurel—bears witness to the world-wide nature of 
its war service. ‘‘ Gibraltar’”’ is one of the Royal 
Marine battle honours, and they have gained others 
wherever the arms of Britain have been employed 
in modern times. Amongst the most gallant fights 
of the South African campaign was that of the 
Marines at Graspan. They also played a conspicuous 
part in quelling the Boxer rising in China. 

Our illustration on page 11 shows President 
Poincaré inspecting a company of this famous corps. 


SaaS Pec MER SEES SDSS ERE SS. ioe aca R MES ae a 
THE ALIEN PERIL. 


RITAIN has always prided herself on being a 
Cave of Adullam for members of other nations 
Syst Who are not loved by their countrymen. Our 
as om has been one of free imports of human beings 
ell as of other things. No doubt this is a fine, 
Oy; US policy, but it can be carried too far; and 
MH), 200d nature has been gravely abused by our 


spin’: Germany has long made a specialty of 
hag 28° Thousands of Germans resident here have 


Seryi ttle missions entrusted to them in the Secret 
anq Ce. We know what has happened in France 
Dosg2elgium, where the enemy proved to be in 
Teno, Ssion of the minutest local information. It is 
ie on good authority that in the environs of 
Pla Seah Maubeuge, and other fortified places em- 
Ments for the great howitzers had long been con- 

is i, €d in the grounds of German residents. There 
Same Y. reason to believe that Germany has made the 
W, 22d of preparations for the invasion of Britain. 
We “a May detest and despise these German methods ; 
Vicig ay think them often futile, like the tricks of a 
Pe, US child; but we must recognize their danger. 
Of © are too apt to assume that on the outbreak 
Of tad the system stopped. It certainly did nothing 
Vision kind. The Home Office has made strict pro- 
tio, for the registration of aliens, and the deten- 
too of Suspects, but the meshes-of its net are far 
Courpe te. The prosecution of spies in the police 
Were, 2nd sentences of six months’ imprisonment 
SDieg Merely trifling with the question. Now that 
to Tah to be tried by court-martial, we may hope 
Lepper’ drastic penalties. The anticipation of 
for it 2 .t2ids on London has had one good effect, 
of is awakened the ordinary man to the danger 
Of ¢, Wen in our midst. Undoubtedly information 
to Our Steatest importance has been leaking through 


ae ee since the war began. There was the 


Was enh; elgium, which Germany knew before it 
Come wlicly announced ; such news could only have 
nks — high quarters. Lord Charles Beresford 
North, ~ ag the sinking of the three cruisers in the 
the Ge? Was due to special information sent to 
pown an Admiralty. Then it is perfectly well 
Tanc, ‘hat the last British troops dispatched to 
Stbma. .Were for a moment in grave danger from 
Toons wes in the Channel. The sending of these 
have paad the exact day of their dispatch must 
Many ©en known to the German fleet. These and 
Grasti, ther Cases are .clear proof that the -most 

_™easures are necessary. Happily, popular 


opinion is at last aroused, and in the past week 
there has been a great rounding up of alien enemies 
in all parts of the country. 

The danger is that we may confine our efforts to 
the humbler folk—hairdressers, waiters, and: the like. 
No doubt these want watching, but the big risk 
comes from a very different class. The city of 
London and every business community in these 
islands are filled with Germans, some of them natural- 
ized, some not. Many of these men are very rich; 
they have houses in London, staffed with German 
servants ; and country houses, where they can live 
in the privacy that great wealth allows. Some of 
them are Privy Councillors, and Baronets, and Mem- 
bers of Parliament; they have the entrée into the 
best society, and have been in the habit of dining 
with Cabinet Ministers and high officers of the Army 
and the Navy. Their opportunities of acquiring 
information have been, and are, quite exceptional. 
No doubt some of these men are perfectly loyal 
Britons, but undoubtedly many are not. A man 
does not get rid of his nationality easily, even though 
he may have made his money in London. What 
is to prevent a rich German from having a private 
wireless station in a secluded country house? It 
is the easiest thing in the world to get an uncensored 
letter sent to Germany by way of a correspondent 
in a neutral country. How many of these letters 
conveying vital information travel weekly over the 
Channel or the North Sea ? 

The right course—and it is the course which the 
country will presently insist upon—is to segregate 
all German residents. There should be no ill-treat- 
ment, but they must be kept under strict surveillance. 
An honest man will understand the necessity, and 
will not complain; and it will put an end to the 
activities of the dishonest. One other thing must be 
done. The formality of naturalization in this country 
is very simple, and once an alien is naturalized he 
passes to a large extent out of the power of the 
police. There is reason to believe that it is a certain 
type of naturalized German that is most dangerous. 
Power should be given to cancel temporarily naturali- 
zation certificates, and where necessary to treat 
naturalized and alien alike. 

These may seem harsh measures, but war is a 
harsh business. When our soldiers and sailors are 
giving their lives for their country, it would be a 
scandal if we endangered their work by any supine- 
ness at home. . 
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This submarine was enthusiastically greeted by German 
warships on her return to Wilhelmshaven after her successfu 
attack on British warships. 


This photograph shows the effect of a shell from @ 


Germany's Big Howitzers. German 42-centimetre gun. The hole is big enough 


to hold a house of three stories. 
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+ President Poincaré has paid a visit to the British force in France. 
he French President. 


He is here seen inspecting the Royal Marine Artillery. 
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Gone are the hideous illuminated sky-signs 


ONDON now resembles a huge ill-lit village. 
dodging in and out like streaks of forked light- 


ning. Some streets are shrouded in complete dark- 
ness. The garish lights in shop fronts are “ off” 


by request, and lest any shopkeeper forget to econo- 
mize in gas and electiicity, there is a special con- 
stable at the corner of the street who wants very 
much to know the reason why. Ii it is at all possible 
to make some of London’s mean streets poetic, it 
is certainly being done. 


A Pleasant Change. 


The cars on the Embankment trundle on with 
drawn blinds and half-lit 
interiors, and the motor 
buses—those not yet 
gone to the front — 
whiz along at the old 
break-neck pace with 
a diminutive red light 
“fore and aft’? and a 
degree of pinkiness 
within quite charming. 
Never was there such 
a happy family as these 
buses carry nowadays. 
The palest face is round 
and rubicund. There 
are no more sour pro- 
files ‘‘ glooming discord- 
antly on one another ” 
as they did under the 
cold glare of acetylene 
gas and other abomina- 
tions. It.is_a_ pleasant 
change. 


In Hyde Park. 


The humours of Hyde 
Park would fill a good- 
sized book. Besides being the most spacious 
and popular of the London parks, it is the most 
human. It would seem as if the pent-up soul of 
London came here for relief from the drab routine of 
the street. War has not made any serious change 
in the personnel or aspect of Hyde Park, except per- 
haps a brighter note here and there, as in the gar- 
ments of our Belgian friends and in the mingling 
of khaki-clad soldiers. The orators of the hour, 
denied through hard luck Cabinet rank in the House 
of Commons, spout no longer on free thought and 
free trade; you will not hear a word on the rights 
and wrongs of Home Rule; nothing of the horrors 
of vivisection. The Hyde Park orators have become 
useful units in the great rally of the Empire, and 
do literally a “roaring” business in recruiting. 
He is a most persuasive person, the Hyde Park 
orator, roaring as loud as any lion, cooing as soft 
as any sucking dove, and—he gets recruits |! 


they were torpedoed. 


Tommy Atkins and the Suffragettes. 


We must really add a word about our old friends 
the suffragettes. They, too, are part of the great 


R. M‘Whirter, ship’s carpenter on the Aboukir, who was 
in all the three cruisers, Aboukir, Cressy, and Hogue, when 


He swam from the last to a raft, 
from which he was rescued. 
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rally of the Empire. The work now being done by 
the Women’s Freedom League of “ law-abidin© 
suffragettes ’’ shows a really admirable spirit of © 
operation and utility. We look no more for 
furtive hammer and concealed stone; we now ] 
for sympathy and help from the women of Englam’’ 
and-we get it. They are doing all sorts of nob 
things, supervising and organizing, on their ow? 
societies to deal with unemployment, looking 4 oi 
soup kitchens for poor mothers and children, ‘ne 
cruiting and giving a friendly hint or two on 
creature comforts of our soldiers at the front, 4”. 
there is scarcely a word of advertisement in bee 
speeches about the “ vote.” Occasionally, i 
Tommy Atkins under trying circumstances, they. 
indulge in the luxury ~— 
“‘grousing.’’ While a pat 
ticularly eloquent AUS 
tralian lady was lay! 
forth the other Sund@¥ 
on the duties of citize? 
ship in time of wat: 
Tommy, who had dra 
near to listen, said 
his comrade, aftet te 
particularly passion®", 
outburst, ‘‘ She’s a 
of all right, Bill; gY% 
you it ’ot like shrapne™ ¢ 
It hit off the style 
oratory to a tee. 


A New Method of 
Warfare. a 
A pleasing sidelig® 


from the front. ue 
or may not be a tH, 
episode, but it has 7 
humour ; and if we oe 
anything about the ©° pe 
plex psychology of Ott 
British soldier, it sounds a likely enough story- iy 
seems that on a “‘ recent occasion” a British cav@ of 
subaltern who had been cut off from his men 
cover under a hedge by the wayside. A Germid 
came along the road ploddingly. It wasa spler gt 
opportunity to have a “snipe” at him—a ‘* 
surface and no resistance—but the subaltern ‘ 
tated. It was too much like killing in cold blOvyy 
He chose a more homely method, and one emine? 
British. Stealing forth, he crept up to the U2), 
scious German and delivered a ferocious ki¢ 
croupe. The German, instead of showing fi 
emitted a mighty howl, and made off as fast 
could, leaving the subaltern holding his sides, 
shaken with laughter to cock his rifle. 


t; 
ove 


to? 


Tempting the Poet of Empire. 


{0 

It is obviously as impossible for the Germa?® ye 
understand the British character as it is fot. oy 
British to adopt their methods of warfare. . p 
do not seem to understand that everything 8 oP” 
bought with gold, and that even a “nation Of © o¢, 
keepers” has a soul a little above the coU#™ « 
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=. amusing example of the German lack 
is blindness to the real character of the British 
then is quoted in Le Journal of Paris, now a 
Bence thin broadsheet thriving bravely on a very 
.ider war diet. It seems that an American- 
> laren a certain Herr F. Krebs, cabled the other 
“y to Mr. Rudyard Kipling, “ l’écrivain Anglais 
oo Splendides Livres de la Jungle,” a substantial 
gael him to come to America to give a lecture 
us writings. The Poet of Empire replied with 
— dignity: ‘‘It is impossible to accept your 
er, as I am engaged in helping my fellow country- 
Men on a matter hardly less urgent on Louvain m 
€lgium, in which I 
am trying to make 
like fate to our 
miversity towns an 
possibility.” Mr. 
pling has a son at 
© front. 


of tact 


& 
Decoration.” 


the good story of 
€ German Crown 
“heey has been re- 
Neg While he 
hon in India he was 
af ing one night 
ter dinner under a 
Tilliant starlit sky. 
he of his com- 
Panions, pointing to 
beat of peculiar 
hy entness, asked 


“ec Oh,” 

Crown 

e, ‘““ I suppose 
at it is some new 
€coration which my 

- her has conferred 
1 the Almighty.” 


Soldier Songs. 


Soldier songs, new 
and old, are all the 
ee, both at 
i. and at the 
ng The new ver- 
is n of “John Peel”’ 
the appropriate at 
in moment, and 
> sht to be used as 
H recruiting song. 

€te are a couple 

verses :— 


‘ 
’ D’ye ken John French, with his khaki suit, 
His belt and gaiters, and stout brown boot, 
Along with his guns, and his horse, and his foot, 
‘i On the road to Berlin in the morning ? 
Chorus :-— 


“Yes, we ken John French, and old Joffre too, 
And all his men to the Tricolour true, 
And Belgians and Russians a jolly good few, 
On the road to Berlin in the morning.” 


auebete is a good deal of “ point” in this pleasing 


, t rr wesc > ; cod 
ee ee of a sergeant of the Gordon High 


“Send out the Army and Navy, 
Send out the rank and file, 
(Have a banana !) 


German soldiers leaving Berlin for France. 
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Send out the brave Territorials, 
They can easily run a mile; 
(I don’t think !) 
Send out the boys of the girls’ brigade, 
They will keep old England free ; 
Send out my mother, my sister, and my brother, 


»” 


But for goodness’ sake don’t send me! 


Toilette in the Trenches. 


The British soldier, according to Continental ob- 
servers, is particularly careful about his personal 
appearance even in the trenches. He has been ob- 
served to stick up his little piece of looking-glass 
on the soft chalky earth of the trenches on the Aisne 
front,to provide him- 
self with water and 
soap, and wash and 
shave as though he 
were preparing for a 
ceremonial parade. 
This he does out of a 
sheer sense of clean- 
liness, and without 
a scrap of compul- 


sion. In the old 
Peninsular days 
Lever tells us that 
the soldiers sang :— 
“Bad luck to _ this 
marching, 
Pipe claying and 


starching ; 

How nate we must be 
to be killed by the 
French.” 


The modern Tommy 
‘ may cry, “ Bad luck 
to the marching,” 
but as for the rest, 
it is now second 
nature to him. 


her 


Germans in 


Cottage. 

The wonderful 
cheerfulness of the 
Belgian peasantry 


even in these days 
of martyrdom has 
struck many obser- 
vers. At Termonde, 
a Belgian woman re- 
ported to a Belgian 
officer thatthere were 
two Germans still in 
her cottage. A cor- 
poral and his squad 
were detailed tomake 
a search, and found 
—two pigs! Squad 
and joker concluded the incident amidst roars of 
laughter. 


An amateur artist is 
drawing General Joffre on the side of the carriage. 


Fiction from Berlin. 


Nietzsche, the philosopher of the German super- 
man, once observed that his countrymen suffered 
from an incurable incapacity to appreciate the 
psychological attitude of other nations. The amusing 
fictions manufactured in Berlin and disseminated by 
wireless for the consumption of gudgeons all over 
the world would seem to enforce his criticism, A 
very fine specimen was reported on October 22: 
“In London the fear from invading Zeppelins is 
said to have become a veritable disease.”’ 
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FLEEING FROM ANTWERP: 


Frantic scenes were witnessed in Antwerp ee 

the bombardment began.’ ~ Hundreds of thor of 
of townsfolk, carrying all that they could sav© city 
the wreck of their homes, streamed out of the env 
on their way to the Dutch frontier or to "4 

Every boat available was crowded, and fabulous Pett 
were paid for passages. All kinds of vehicles ah 


: > “OV 
pressed into service, from the humble wheelbat™” oof 
canal barges.. The terror and despair of the 

fleeing Belgians was heartrending.- 


Dutch girls off to see Belgian soldiers. A refugee leaving Antwerp: ~ 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


retched plight of the fugitives is well illustrated 

Photographs on this page. Above, men are 

7s their names on the wall of a eine in the 

{digg lat they may be noticed by friends. Below, 

<4 a €ngaged in taking the names and iiilinshals 

Ith aay Belgian soldiers in order to communicate 

vehicles (0 Ang i heir families. Retugees are seen leaving 

rheelbar!? go! Bit], P by barge and arriving at Flushing. Dutch 

of the Velled salle: on their bicycles to see the 
ling. ; brave Belgian soldiers. 


families.”’ A barge-load of refugees at Flushing. 
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THE BELGIAN REFUGEES: 


An Impressicn. 


HE paradoxical thing is that it all began with 

the scheme for housing Ulster refugees in the 

event of trouble in Ireland. Homes had been 
found at the end of the summer for some seventeen 
thousand ultra-Protestant emigrés ; and bv a happy 
inspiration, Ulster being no longer in need, the organ- 
ization was switched on to the case of Belgium. No 
longer Protestant, it was given the proper Catholic 
atmosphere by the blessing of the Cardinal-Arch- 
bishop of Westminster ; and in the last fortnight of 
August a multitude of volunteer helpers strove to 
cope with the increasing demands. Presently the 
thing grew beyond all bounds, and the Government 
had to lend a hand. They provided transports and 
various hostels as temporary refuges ; but the work 
of placing the families up and down the country was 
still in the hands of private workers. All through 
September the stream flowed strongly, and the fall 
of Antwerp made it an inundation. The Metro- 
politan Asylums Board lent invaluable aid, as did 
the Rowton Houses, the hotels, and a multitude of 
private businesses. To-day you will find the home- 
cess Belgians in every quarter of England, from 
Mayfair to remote country villages in the north. 
In London the streets are full of them. You can 
see them at the railway stations, at the Hotel Cecil, 
at the Skating Rink in Aldwych, and in great num- 
bers at the Alexandra Palace. Every class is repre- 
sented, from well-to-do families who have a little 
money and only need house-room, to fisher folk from 
the coast, workers from the industrial areas, and 
miners from the coal fields, who are on the verge of 
destitution. You will see them standing in long 
queues at the Bank of England, waiting to exchange 
their scanty funds into English currency. One 
meets them everywhere in the street, generally in 
little groups, as they do not know the city well 
enough to venture out alone. They bear their 
nationality about them, not only in their speech 
and gestures, but in their slow, deliberate gait, their 
nondescript garb, and their open curiosity. The 
women far outnumber the men. Most of them wear 
crape on their hats, in mourning for the loss of a 
husband or a son. Some of them, indeed, have no 
hats at all, showing the tragic haste of their escape 
from the beleaguered land. It is difficult to realize, 
as one sees them here so slow and demure, that the 
other day they were members of the most bustling 
and vivacious nation in Europe. 

Most of them have very gray, haggard faces, and 
their eyes show that they have but lately looked 
on sights outside the homely decencies of life. The 
most pathetic, perhaps, are the respectable middle 
class, with their neat, cheap baggage, and their 
effort to keep up a show even in this ultimate calam- 
ity. The peasants are more cheerful, for after all 
they had little to lose, and they have still their 
strong arms to work with. Most cheerful of all are 
the wounded soldiers, of whom there are many, in 
their curious and unserviceable-looking uniforms. 
They, at any rate, have not suffered passively, and 
the memory of blows returned and the chance of 
striking another keep their spirits fairly high. They 
will talk freely about the war, and discuss the future. 
The others are not ready for that. Their minds are 
dulled by the great shock, and for the moment 


they can think of no future, except their next meal 
and the night’s lodging. 

The most interesting thing to do in London to-day 
is to visit one of the depdts or clearing houses, where 
the refugees are registered and distributed to the 
different homes awaiting them. The workers there 
have no light task. They have to interpret alter- 
nately Flemish and guttural French in order -to fill 
up those registration forms which were originally 
drafted for possible exiles from Derry and Belfast- 
Most of the refugees are helpless travellers, and have 
to be personally conducted to the railway stations 
and all the details of their journeys arranged for 
them. The thing could scarcely be done if it were 
not for the Boy Scouts, who form the minor machinery 
of transport. One and all they are touchingly 
grateful. Why is England doing all this for us‘ 
they ask; and when they are told that Belgium has 
given everything for England, they scarcely seem t0 
comprehend. : ; 

One overhears strange fragments of conversation. 
One aged gentlewoman in rusty black is explaining 
throatily to a helper that her family is ‘ very 
aristocrat,” and that it is indeed an indignity that 
a scion of it should need help. One commis v ageur 
boasts of English connections, if he could only 
find them ; he is sure they are prosperous and well- 
disposed. Presently there enters a country farmer 
who is willing to provide a home for a family, but 
must pick his refugees. After much looking around, 
he selects a fisherman from Ostend whose belonging$ 
consist of a wife, a mother-in-law, two children, aD 
a grandmother. The farmer looks puzzled, a 
explains that the cottage he has destined for the! 
reception has only four rooms. A _ bright ide@ 
strikes the interpreter. ‘‘ How many rooms do yoU 
all live in at home?” he asks. “One,” says the 
fisherman. 

I have said that these people will not talk about 
the future, and are too stunned to take great interes 
in the war. But there are exceptions. I had @ 
conversation with one man, once a prosperous manu 
facturer, whose factory and home are now in ruins- 
He was well-educated, highly intelligent, and ee 
tremely candid. I expected him to complain tear 
Belgium had been left to fight the battle alone, bu f 
he did not. He realized that the first business ? 
the Allies was to beat the Germans, and that to 
do this they must disregard everything else. ‘ is 
of Belgium have doge our part,’ he said, “ but 4 
was only a little one.” “A little one!” I replie@- 
““ Why, you held the enemy at the gates like the 
Spartans at Thermopyle ; you saeogeo’ the Germat 
bubble, and you taught the whole world a less0™ 
in courage and sacrifice. You have astonished ma", 
kind.” ‘‘ None more astonished than ourselveS, 
he said quietly. ‘‘ Frankly, monsieur, we did a 
think we could have behaved so well. You W? 
understand that we are a little people, a pe d 
traders, not greatly interested in high politics 20° 
war. We needed a leader, and God sent that leader 
We owe everything to our King. He has made fa 
our tradesmen and farmers a nation of pene 
When the war is over he will rule over a yee 
little land and a very poor people; but for all th 
he will be one of the greatest kings in the world. 


> 
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ON THE VOSGES FRONTIER. 


EE Ea aE ASS eee eS a ee eee 


FEW days previous to a visit to La Schlucht, 
One of the high-lying frontier passes of the 
osges, we had forgathered with a quiet- 


onnnered serious Frenchman of perhaps forty years 
fro°°,, He had been our companion in the train 


oa Calais, had exhibited a kindly interest in the 
R Ose of our journey, and at one point, just as 
Well Was falling, he had shown that we were passing 
of Mon range of the guns of Metz. The guns 
€tz! The very words fell sinister upon the ear ; 
there was no thought then of what a few short 


<a would bring. And presently we ventured, 
Polj Some little hesitation, on the thorny ground of 
atics in France. 

Stron, 2 ask me, monsieur, if the Socialists are 
to ine in France. I answer yes—and no. Strong 
tal ame a crowd, an idle mob, with loud and foolish 
Liste, Undoubtedly ; to influence serious action—no. 

€n, monsieur. You see me here; well, I am 


“al acer of the Reserve. Who are the men who 
“tty d march under my command? Why, workers 
in in the mines—all that there is of the most Socialist 
Tance. Perhaps, too, it is the same in Engiand ? 
‘ISit not so? Place my men in a crowd to listen 
4N orator of Socialism; they will all join most 
i dily to shout with him, ‘A bas l’Armée!’ That 
4 bad sound, has it not? But let a war break out, 
Ma ar with—well, our foes—and you will see how 
RY of those shouters will hang back. The uniform, 
in MSieur, the uniform upon the back, the musket 
Rot © hand, the face towards Alsace and Lorraine : 
the most Socialist of all but will be rushing for- 
I speak of what I under- 


, 


es 


“td gaily at my side. 

i” monsieur ; I know those men.’ ; 
tho © was from Gérardmer, that worthy man. We 
Con esht cf him and of his quiet, steadfast face and 
dent, brave words, when, some days later, we 
and °n our way to Gérardmer, slipping past Epinal 
Ene Slightly to the west of Lunéville, with its long 
the Of railway sidings for the use of troops. Beside 
ing me the gay Moselle was sparkling in the morn- 
the enine, and the scent of meadow hay was in 


Were 


rardmer—the final not sounded, as is duly 


nh 
a ed Yy precise, prosaic Baedeker—smiled on us 
me Santly, a bright, attractive little town, lying at 


Pays 8d of its long, hill-surrounded lake. But no 
t S€ was allowed us there; beside the main-line 
Whi Mus snorted the engine of a small light railway 
o would carry us by way of Longemer and 
©urnemer to La Schlucht. 

‘“ MSorious persons might perhaps grumble that 
That oo of that small engine was of the most smoky, 

e JHe line was but indifferently smooth, and that 
Seat P*ssengers were shaken to and fro upon the 

Ut wot, the small open cars with no small force. 
fanite © have long forgotten and forgiven those small 
and “~ Pp, ever upwards, wound the little railway, 
Betyat every turn came into view some new delight. 
y nd on. the wayside hayfields we passed first, be- 
tant ; Which the Moselle’s gay glitter grew more dis- 
the 


Nthe plain. Then came the bridge that spanned 
amon wt and turbulent Vologne; above it flashed 


Tivep> the trees the silver of the little mountain 
and S triple waterfall. The forest closed about us, 
the We passed at times through echoing tunnels in 


Tock, Here was a village schoolhouse, low, and 


wide of eaves ; there was a rustic theatre, the wooden 
stage its only building, for the summer audience is 
content with seats cut in the sloping banks of turf. 
Longemer and then Retournemer came in sight and 
dropped behind, their silver faces showing a broad 
unruffled picture of the dark-green pines upon the 
hills around. The hamlet of Le Collet was then 
reached, and at a little distance higher lay La 
Schlucht, over three thousand feet above the sea. 

At this high frontier pass the rival nations look 
each other in the face. For visitors at least France 
holds one great advantage; she possesses that de- 
sideratum without which it has been said the finest 
scenery the world can show is nought—a good hotel 
in the foreground! Germany comes a mediocre 
second with a small refreshment bar. Each country 
has its .douane; each its shop where such small 
wares as picture post-cards are on sale. The douane 
officers—blue coated Frenchmen, dark-green coated 
Germans—lounge in front of their respective posts. 
Beyond the Germans, looking eastward down the 
road, there stretches out a tumbled mass of pine- 
clad mountain, with gray rocks that jut out here 
and there, the glorious forest country falling in the 
hazy distance to the sunny Munster plain. 

We sampled the abilities of the hotel, and rose 
from déjeuney well satisfied. Then again upwards 
by a small electric railway through the woods. 
Meadows there were in places; but for the most 
part the fragrance of the hay was replaced by scent 
of pines. It was high summer, yet the wind blew 
shrewdly when at length we left the carriage for the 
bare hillside. Ten minutes’ walking brought us to 
the summit of the Hohneck, highest but one of all the 
peaks of Vosges; sixty feet higher than Ben Nevis, 
lord of Scottish hills. 

Hill flowers were gay upon the turf we trod, but 
here and there, in northern-facing gullies, frozen snow 
still lay; in winter time the foresters and dairy 
workers of this lovely district are cut off for weeks 
from all communication with the world below. And 
in a straggling line across the hill there ran the 
frontier posts. Strange sight for us, who know no 
frontier but the sea; hard sight for the French friends 
who stood beside us, looking forth upon the loved 
land they have lost. Yet there was something beside 
sadness in their eyes: a quiet, unemotional deter- 
mination, and a steadfast looking forward to a time 
to come. Little we thought, as we stood looking 
down upon the plain of Munster on that July after- 
noon, that even then the “ Day’’—the “Day” of 
France—had well-nigh come. 
ae 


Sl you have not yet seen Part I. of Nelson’s 

Portfolio of War Pictures, you should ask for it 
It is the first fortnightly part 
of a large collection of the best photographs of 
the war, finely printed, in a large size. They are 
arranged so that with the descriptive letterpress 
they form a continuous record of the events of 


at your Bookseller’s. 


the war. 
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THE GUNS OF THE BRITISH ARMY. 


The Royal Field Artillery going into action in France. 


i bees following article from the expert pen 
of Captain Hilliard Atteridge gives an ex- 
cellent account of the work of our artillery. 
As every one knows, the Germans mainly rely 
upon their artillery, both to preparz the way 
for the advance of their infantry and to break 
down the moral of the enemy. It is gratifying 
to know, on the authority of Sir John French, 
that our “‘ contemptible little army ” has d:mon- 
strated its superiority to the Germans in every 
arm of the service. The heroism of our gunners 
has long been established. Our picture below 
illustrates an incident during the long retreat 


from Mons to beyond the Seine. A half-battetY 
of the Royal Field Artillery in a rather expos? 
position greatly galled the Germans by the 4 
curacy of its aim, and a combined attack was 
made on it by the enemy. One by cne the 
British guns were silenced, and the men W 0 
had been serving them lay dead around. 

last cne man alone was left, and he went 
on working the gun steadily and calmly 


until he was called away by an officer, Sime 
lar instances of resistance to tke last vet 


abound in the history of the Royal Fie 
Artiilery. 
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NE of the most marked characteristics of the 
present great war is the decisive part played 
by the artillery both on the battlefield and 
the attack on fortresses. It is largely a gunner’s 
war. On both sides more powerful and efficient 
Suns are being brought into action than were ever 
€fore available. We are witnessing the results of a 
Temarkable development in artillery which began 
adout twenty years ago. 


The Old Smooth Bore. 


Until the second half of the nineteenth century 
€ guns that armies took into the field were smooth- 
Cre muzzle-loading field pieces of the simplest con- 
Struction. There were no more complications about 
€m than one finds in a toy cannon. They fired 
Solid iron balls. They had a short range, and their 
Shooting was not very accurate. They were what 


We would now call light guns—6, 9, and 12 pounders. 
€ use of shell fire was exceptional. 
In 1859 Napoleon III. used muzzle-loading rifled 
eld guns in the war with Austria in Northern Italy. 
hen came the breech-loading rifled field gun. It 
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Was not until after the war of 1870 that it was gen- 
traly adopted by the armies of Europe. Before 
at war Krupp had introduced it into the Prussian 
tTmy. Then for a while the chief improvements 
Were in ammunition. Better shells and more reliable 
Uses were invented, and the carriages and breech 
action of the guns themselves were improved. 


Quick-firing Guns. 


tout the great revolution dates from about 1895. In 
at year the French began to arm their batteries with 
duick-firing guns. At first they made efforts to keep 
is device, or at least its details, secret, but secrecy 
‘ Such matters is impossible. An engineer who 
aly in a general way how a thing is done can soon 
oo Out a somewhat similar device. So before long 
a €ry army in Europe had quick-firing guns. It is 
urlous that they were first used in actual warfare 
44 the semi-barbarous Abyssinians in Menelek’s vic- 
Ty over the Italian Army at Adowa in 1896. 
m, at makes a gun a quick-firer is chiefly its 
Cunting. This is the most important element in 
ie ewice. There are others presently to be noted, 
Wt these are really of secondary importance. 
© explain the working of a quick-firer in a field 
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battery, let us first see what happened with the older 
type of gun. Every one knows that when the gun 
was fired, the same force that sent the shell scream- 
ing through the air for, say, a mile and a half to the 
front, sent the gun and its carriage running back 
along the ground. It not only ran back, but it 
sometimes swung round through an angle of twenty 
or thirty degrees with its line of fire. As the shot 
was fired the gunners had to “ stand clear ”’ to avoid 
accidents. Then they had to run the gun up to its 
original position, and before firing another shot the 
gun had to be laid on the mark once more. This 
running up after each shot meant hard work and loss 
of time. The continual relaying on the target meant 
further loss of time and less accurate fire, and the 
“stand clear’’ at each shot made it impossible for 
the gunners to be always under cover close to their 
piece. 


How Quick Firing is obtained. 


Now, the idea of the quick-firing invention was 
this—to mount the gun so that it could run back 
under the force of the recoil without carrying the 
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whole gun carriage with it, and to arrange matters so 
that as it ran back it would store up sufficient force 
to bring it back immediately to the position in which 
it was before the shot was fired. If this could be 
done, the gun once successfully laid on the mark could 
be fired again and again without relaying; all the 
labour and time devoted to running it up after each 
shot would be saved, and a shield could be fitted on 
the gun, behind which the men who worked it could 
keep under cover without having to stand back at 
every shot. 

The French inventor solved the problem by mount- 
ing the gun in a trough or slide fixed on the gun 
carriage, and connecting the gun with the piston of 
a long cylinder, so that as the gun went sliding 
back it would force the heavy oil that filled the 
cylinder from one side of the piston to the other in 
channels contrived in the piston case; this work 
would provide a brake to take up some of the shock 
of the recoil, and powerful helical springs would 
be so fitted that the recoil of the gun would com- 
press them, and as the force of the recoil became ex- 
hausted these springs would react and push the gun 
back at once to its first position. Brakes on the 
wheels and other devices were added to anchor the 
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During the fighting near Soissons 4 
the Aisne. Suddenly the Germans in 
bay for a considerable time, but the num” 
or wounded around it. Its capture was ger 
shoulder, and having carried it to the bt 


ment arrived and drove back the enemy: 
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plat ite Oso 
Hig vecadle eet Peneg we of the most thrilling deeds yet recorded. He was one of a party of 150 told off to guard a bridge over 


eee of Sy hade te from the surrounding woods, and advanced at a run towards the bridge. The Highlanders kept them at 
= jmine ened fg o all urther resistance impossible. The Maxim gun belonging to the little force was silent, and its crew lay dead 
pride op “the qt Highlander depicted above rushed forward under a hail of bullets, swung the gun, tripod and all, over his 


€tmans and effectually checked their advance. Just as he fell dead with thirty wounds, a British reinforce- 
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gun carriage on the spot where it was brought into 
action. : 

In our Royal Field Artillery batteries the gun 
is an 18-pounder quick-firer. The accompanying 
rough sketch will show the arrangement of the 
mounting. The gun has no trunnions; along the 
. upper part of it there are projecting flanges which 
fit into corresponding grooves or recesses in the 
sides of the steel trough or “cradle” in which it 
runs backwards and forwards. The cradle is fixed 
on the carriage. Above the gun is the cylinder that 
contains the ‘“‘ hydraulic brake’’ arrangement with 
the springs coiled round it. The breech of the gun 
is attached by link arrangement to the end of the 
piston rod. On firing a shot the gun slides back, 
drawing out the piston rod, and at the same time 
compressing the springs, which, as the recoil ceases, 
run the gun back again to its original position. 
At the end of the trail a spade-shaped piece of steel 
anchors the gun carriage to the ground. Between 
the wheels, above and below the gun, a steel shield 
is fixed. On the left side of the gun is a telescopic 
sight for taking aim. 

Various details are omitted in this description, 
which is meant only to give a general idea of the 
quick-firing mounting of a field gun. The arrange- 
ment varies in different armies and in different 
types of guns. Thus, for example, some of the 
heavier quick-firers have more than one recoil 
cylinder. Again, the cylinder may be placed in a 
different position—below the gun or beside it. But 
the principle is always the same—a device to 
control the recoil and make it store up sufficient 
power to bring the gun back automatically to firing 
position. 


Quick Loading. 


Quick firing is further assisted by quick loading. 
The breech action is devised so that it can be opened 
and closed with a single pull on a lever. The shell 
and the charge are made up in one big cartridge, 
very like a rifle cartridge on an enormously enlarged 
scale. The cartridge for our 18-pounder quick- 
firing gun is nearly two feet long. It 1s a combination 
of a shrapnel shell and its fuse fixed to the brass 
case that contains the driving charge of cordite. 
The cartridge has a big cap in its base, which is fired 
by a percussion arrangement. 

Without smokeless powder one could hardly use 
quick-firing artillery. In the old days of black 
powder, guns had often to cease firing to allow the 
smoke fog to clear and reveal the target. Smoke- 
less powder came into use just as the quick-firers 
were being invented; and high explosives were 
available for the bursting charges of the shells. 

In the old days the limber or wagon from which 
ammunition was supplied to the guns was kept some 
yards to the rear of the vance? b and a number of 
men were employed running backwards and _for- 
wards to bring up the powder charges and the balls 
or shells. In a quick-firing battery, the limber or 
wagon, armoured with steel plates, is placed close 
to the gun. The men who attend to the ammuni- 
tion supply shelter behind it, and can easily hand 
the long cartridges to the gunners. In the German 
army the shells are packed in baskets, divided by 
wickerwork partitions after the fashion of a basket 
for wine bottles. Thus half a dozen cartridges are 
at once placed within reach of the gunner who is 
loading the gun in action. It is doubtful, however, 
if much time is thus saved. Well-drilled men can 
pass the ammunition up, cartridge by cartridge, 
quickly enough. Twenty shots have been fired in 
a minute from a quick-firer. This means that five 
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or six shells are in the air at the same time in long- 
range firing. 

The Royal Horse Artillery batteries are armed with 
a lighter gun, a 13-pounder. A British cavalry div1- 
sion is accompanied by four batteries—that is, twenty- 
four of these quick-firing 13-pounders. An infantry 
division, of which there are two in an army corps, has 
for its main artillery force three brigades, each of 
three batteries, of field artillery—that is, fifty-fouT 
18-pounder quick-firing guns. 

The shell fired from a long field gun with 4 
charge of cordite has a high velocity, and therefore 
a flat line of flight. It is therefore useful to have 
also guns that will throw shells on a high curving 
flight over entrenchments and other obstacles. This 
type of gun is the howitzer. It is a shorter. gum 
with a larger bore than the field gun, and is mounte 
so that it can be fired at a higher elevation angle 
with a smaller charge. With every infantry division 
there are twelve of these guns grouped in two howitzer 
batteries. The guns have a 4}-inch bore, and throw 
a heavy shell (about 38 lbs. in weight). 


The 4.7 Field Gun. 


There is a third variety of gun with the infantry 
division. These are the big 4.7-inch 60-pounders, 
which first made their appearance with a British 
army in the South African War, as a reply to the 
Boer use of heavy, long-ranging guns against uS- 
In South Africa they were drawn by bullock teams, 
and were known to the soldiers as the “ cow guns. 
The heavy battery of an infantry division is made 
up of four of these big guns, each drawn by a team 
of eight heavy draught horses. They are manne 
by gunners of the Royal Garrison Artillery. The 
range of a field gun is about 6,000 yards with time- 
fused shrapnel, and 8,o00 with percussion shrapnel. 
The big 60-pounder has a range of 10,000 yards, OF 
over 54 miles. The gun is rather cumbersome, am 
is not easy to employ far from good roads, but it 
has uses that mike it very valuable. It can be 
employed to bring shell fire to bear on the enemy § 
columns miles away, and force him to deploy 
at an early stage; it can send a burst of fire 1° 
defend a flank or to enfilade the enemy from a dis 
tant position ; finally, it can be used for long-rang® 
destructive bombardment of hostile defences. FO! 
this purpose it has among its ammunition shells 
loaded with our high explosive—* lyddite _and 
fitted with percussion fuses. : 

A British infantry division has thus with it nine 
batteries of 18-pounder quick-firing field guns, tw 
batteries of field howitzers, and a battery of fout 
big long-range 60-pounders—seventy guns inall. |. 

The three army corps that formed the Expedt- 
tionary Force sent into France at the beginning ° 
the war would thus have 420 guns in all, besides the 
13-pounder batteries of the cavalry division. Of bso 
artillery of our allies and our opponents some deta! 13 
will be given in another article. 
ininetatesheinenieeihilenhemneehetntea ine ete attained 


HE author of the above article has recently pub- 

lished through Messrs. Nelson a work entitle 
‘‘Famous Modern Battles.” He deals clearly and 
brightly with the battles of the Alma, Solferino, Chan- 


cellorsville, Gettysburg, Sadowa, Rezonville, and 
Gravelotte, the great assault on Plevna, the battles 
of Tel-el-Kebir, Adowa, Omdurman, Paardeberg; 
and Mukden. The book is provided with excellent 
maps and beautiful reproductions of battle pictures: 
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There is the keenest competition in gunnery between 
the ships of the Fleet. The crew of a destroyer are 
here seen at gunnery drill 
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TORPEDO BOAT 


the Austrian Navy and his mechanic, 
Mr. Whitehead, completed the first auto- 
mobile torpedo, probably not one man living re- 
alized to what extent its development would affect 
the evolution of the fighting ship. As a weapon it 
at first proved erratic, untrustworthy, and immature ; 
but each month saw its 
mechanism improved, 
while each rebuff by in- 
credulous naval commit- 
tees augmented the en- 
thusiasm of its inventors. 
The necessity for ap- 
proaching close to the 
ship to be torpedoed 
limited temporarily the 
size of the attacking boat 
carrying the new project- 
ile, which in those early 
days had a range of but 
a few hundred yards ; 
and then, as now, the 
smaller the distance at 
the moment of discharge, 
the better chance would 
there be of making a hit. 
Launches had already 
been utilized for work 
with spar torpedoes— 
mere bundles of explo- 
sives, cunningly fixed 
upon the end of a pole, 
the length of which was 
the limit of range—so 
what more natural than 
that slings should be 
fitted upon either side of 
such launches for drop- 
ping the new automobile 
torpedoes ? These craft 
were small, speedy (for 
their day), and handy. 
They employed few men, 
and cost little. 
Meanwhile the torpedo 
itself was developing. Its speed had been doubled, 
and its erratic characteristics checked by internal 
balancing mechanism of improved type. The 
Norwegians first emphasized the importance of the 
new weapon by ordering in 1873 from Messrs. 
Thornycroft and Company, then of Chiswick, a 
boat designed solely for torpedo work. With a 
displacement of 74 tons and a length of 57 feet, 
she steamed 14.97 knots’ on the measured mile. 


Wt. fifty years ago, Captain Luppis of 


One of the “‘L” class, which recently proved their 


superiority to the German torpedo craft. 


evident both at home and abroad; ail 
built our Lightning (also at Messrs. Thorny” wet 
yard), and the Russian Government ordered no 
than a hundred similar vessels, many from», 
firms. The Lightning made 19 knots on pais : ed 
place of the 18 knots contracted for ; and, ge It, 
by this excellent ced 
the Government P' g78 
orders in 1877 4" poat® 
for twelve furthet t op 
to steam 18.5 ke arrow 
trial. Messrs. 

had by now enter” jie 
lists, and this fir ook 
Messrs. ThornyC!?' in8 
a first place in dev" 1879 
torpedo craft. ~" sen? 
Messrs. Yarro™ . pa 
Russia the 100-f0° 50° 
which, wit) over 


toum, he 
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Mevitable torpedo catcher, or torpedo gunboat. This 
Was a vessel of a displacement ranging from 500 to 
1,000 tons, and possessing a nominal speed of 19 to 
22 knots. Asa type it failed entirely to fulfil ex- 
Pectations, whether built for us or for foreign nations. 
.. The failure had this much of good in it, however— 
it necessitated a change of policy along more prac- 

Cal lines. The British Admiralty at once took a 
Wise course, and, bridging the evolution of, may be, 
@ dozen years, placed their first order for ‘“‘ destroyers ”’ 
€ name that has clung to the type ever since) in 
1893. These craft, though but a quarter the size 
©f the “ ocean-going” destroyers of to-day, were 
_ more than twice the displacement of the torpedo 

ats they were designed to tackle. 

The torpedo boat of to-day is considerably larger 
than the earliest destroyer, whilst the latest develop- 
Ment in this latter craft far outclasses the original 
torpedo gunboat. Indeed, the fusion of the “‘ scout ”’ 
and the “destroyer” is the natural outcome of 
€xisting development. 

After this short account of the striking evolution 
f the torpedo-carrying boat, we will now describe 
& typical destroyer and a typical torpedo boat, 

give, in addition, a few interesting and little 

Own facts concerning both types. The fastest 
authenticated speed at sea by any existing warship 
IS the 37.037 knots of His Majesty’s ocean-going 

€stroyer Tartar, which has steamed unofficially 
49.2 knots, or nearly 46 miles an hour. The experi- 
Mental destroyer Swift attained 38.3 knots on a 

Ort run, and the ill-fated Viper made a measured 
_° speed of 37.113 knots. The Tartar displaces 

7° tons at a draught of water of 8 feet 8 inches. 
Her length is 270 feet, and her maximum beam 26 feet. 

y reason of their comparatively small size, 
€stroyers cannot be very steady craft in a rough 
In the older types a turtle-back shaped deck 

Was given them forward, the idea being that, after 
'ving into a head sea, the boat could readily shake 
Off the mass of water mounting over her bows. 
- the later ships, such as the Tartar, however, the 
Tont part of the ship is built up high to make it 
Tather rise to the waves. On this “ raised fore- 
Castle” is placed a small armoured conning tower, 
Bat, above this again a narrow navigating bridge. 
f d comes the mast, i a little platform 
Cr a 24-inch searchlight. On the deck, in front 
°f the conning tower, are two 3-inch 12-pounder 
Pedestal-mounted quick-firing guns, side by side, 
With their ammunition lying close at hand in open 
ages. Behind the raised forecastle are the funnel, 
Ventilation cowls, boats, torpedo tubes, and the 
“y I2-pounder gun. The Tarviar has four funnels, 
S which the two centre ones are by far the largest. 
Te and all her class mount but two torpedo tubes. 
:i€ third 12-pounder gun, also on a pedestal mount- 
ing, is raised on a low grid-platform in the stern to 
In elevation almost equal to that of those in front. 
the 30-knot destroyers there is, right aft, a small 
This Proce steel shield with two glass sight-holes. 
rotects a hand wheel, whereby, if necessity 


Shou arise, the ship can be controlled from the 
. The Tartar carries no coal, her boilers being 
ted solely by oil, as described below. The 


Whole class to which she belongs are wonderfully 

» and have all exceeded easily their designed 
an of 33 knots. The Tartar herself maintained 
a average of 35.36 knots over a six-hours’ run— 
P Temarkable record for continuous steaming. Her 
hasons turbine engines are of 14,500 indicated 
Wor Power: Her cost and that of her sisters 
. Tks out at about £145,000 for each ship. It 

ard to realize that into a hull of under 900 tons 
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are packed engines developing 2,500 horse-power 
more than do those of the battleship Majestic of 
14,900 tons! Let us carry the comparison further. 
In the Majestic the ratio of indicated horse-power 
to tonnage is 0.8 to 1. With the Tartar the figures 
are 16.6 to 1. But high speed means much money, 
and whereas the cost of the Majestic worked out 
at £60 per ton, the price paid per ton for the Tartar 
was about /167. 

Turning to torpedo boats, the latest development 
of these craft is undoubtedly the class formerly 
stvled “‘ coastal destroyers.”” Taking one of the 
first batch built by Messrs. Thornycroft and Com- 
pany at Woolston, we find that the displacement 
is 215 tons, the draught 5 feet 9 inches, the length 
166 feet 6 inches, and the maximum breadth 17 fect 
6 inches. The cost is approximately £45,000, or 
£209 per ton. The speed f aerate with 3,750 indi- 
cated horse-power is 27 knots. In appearance the 
boat has much in common with her larger sisters, 
the destroyers, but differs in that there are two 
funnels only behind the solitary mast, and that 
two 12-pounder guns, mounted one in the bows and 
one aft, constitute the armament. She carries 
three torpedo tubes, all capable of bearing on either 
broadside. The turbine engines are on the Parsons 
system. A maximum supply of 40 tons of oil, suffi- 
cient to steam 1,200 miles at 12 knots, can be accom- 
modated. The speeds varied on trial from 27} 
to 29 knots. 

It will be interesting to glance into the engine- 
room of a boat of this type. Its most striking 
characteristics are roominess and comfort. The 
machinery is probably no lighter than that which 
would have been installed if reciprocating engines 
had been used, but the gain in comfort, safety, and 
simplicity is enormous. The boilers are of the 
Thornycroft water-tube type, and are fired by 
oil fuel only. The system is one which has been 
developed by the Admiralty, and appears to work 
with very great success. The oil used is a thick, 
treacly substance, thoroughly atomized before com- 
bustion, so that the boat runs without smoke or 
smell, and the funnels remain so cool that the paint 
on them is never affected. Oil-burning adds a 
little to the weight of the boiler installation, as a 
certain amount of fire-brick must be used, and this 
more than counterbalances the absence of metal 
fire-bars. The important point in the adoption of 
oil fuel is, however, the saving in personnel. So 

t are the mechanical devices fitted that it 
is said to be quite possible to run a vessel such as 
that under review with but one man in the stoke- 
holds. In place of having to trim coal on to the 
stokehold floor, to shovel it into the furnace, and 
clean fires at intervals, the boiler attendant—he 
can scarcely be called a “ stoker’’—has only to 
manipulate his oil-feed and burner valves as re- 
quired. The fire remains constant, and. conse- 
quently the steam-pressure varies but slightly— 
this, of course, if the steam consumption by the 
engines be regular. The same regularity distin- 
guishes the turbine engines themselves. In the old 
days of torpedo-boat trials a crowd of men hung 
around every moving part, and drenched the engines 
with lubricant to prevent overheating. All this 
bother is avoided by the employment of automatic 
lubrication, turbine engines, and oil fuel. 

The British Admiralty are now looking carefully 
into the question of oil engines of various kinds with 
a view to utilizing them instead of steam in all small 
craft, and the evolution and development of this 
new type promises even better results than have 
been given us by the steam turbine. 
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THE WASTAGE OF WAR. 4 


After a battle the field is strewn with the débris * ell 
contest. Dead soldiers lie stark and still wi!) ns 


weapons and equipment about them; wreck¢ 
sca 


remain where they were ruined ; ammunition 1s arent 
about, and the track of the storm is everywhere PP) .ep 
in the heaps of abandoned materiel. If an army as the ) 
driven from the field, it sheds stores and transpo! J 
course of its hasty retiral. The treasure-trove % 
fields is carefully collected, sorted out, and redist 

for future service. 


te 
epare 
te remarkable photograph not only gives an excellent idea of typical Belgian scenery, but shows three r nelle? 
On the right is Balaere, where a cross-river action is taking place. Andogen, held by the Germans, 15S being 
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GATHERING UP THE FRAGMENTS. 
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0 FROM FRIEND AND FOE. 


: 
lee illustrations show French peasants engaged in col- 
and 8 arms, ammunition, clothing, and the thousand 
the other things which remain on the field when 
by the, of battle-has rolled back. Shrapnel abandoned 
lee, ermans has been found in large quantities. A 
Of op erman Army order has directed the attention 
to 1, ©'S to the necessity of picking up everything likely 
lor a of use, and this probably points to the need 
tailed brought about by the huge expenses 
“©d in keeping the German millions in the field. 


ang ; 
In 
P| by the “fPendent actions in progress. On the left is Termonde, from which the Germans are shelling Grembergen. 
= Clgians, and is on fire. There is little in modern battles for an observer to see except bursting shells. 
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EUROPEAN NEUTRALS AND THE 
WAR. 


the present war is Italy. As a member of the 

Triple Alliance she might have been expected to 
throw in her lot with Germany and Austria, but as 
soon as war became imminent she hastened to declare 
her neutrality on the ground that her allies were 
engaged in an essentially aggressive contest. 


r ‘HE only Great Power of Europe not engaged in 


Italy’s Dilemma. 


For some time past Italy has been halting between. 


two opinions. The old anti-Austrian feeling has 
revived, and with it dreams of recovering the “ irre- 
denta.”’ The traditional sympathy of the Italians with 
Britain has also impelled many to declare for war 
on our side, but there is still a large party which 
is indisposed to hostilities, believing that after her 
Tripolitan adventures the heavily-taxed nation 
needs a period of repose. There are some who 
argue that the treaty of alliance should be honour- 
ably observed, and that, in the absence of provo- 
cation, common decency compels abstention. A 
violation of treaty obligations based on a manu- 
factured pretext would only expose Italy to the 
contempt of all nations, even of the Entente 
Powers. But even those who argue thus are pre- 
pared for war with Austria the moment she gives 
just Cause. 

The truth is that Italy is between the devil and 
the deep blue sea. If Germany should win, she 
will certainly show no consideration for the ally 
that abandoned her in the day of trial. If, on the 
other hand, the Allies win, they can scarcely be 
expected to reward a neutral with Trieste, Dalmatia, 
and Trent. A few weeks ago there was an undeni- 
able war-fever, and hostilities might have broken 
out any day. But the winter is coming, and fighting 
along the high snow-blocked roads of the frontier 
during the worst season of the year is not an alluring 
prospect. Even ardent advocates for war now 
postpone the campaign until the spring. Meanwhile 
neither Germany nor Austria is likely to do any- 
thing to add another to their many foes. So, at 
the moment, the intervention of Italy does not seem 
probable. 


The Balkan States, Turkey, and Greece. 


We have already noticed in these columns the 
foreboding attitude of Turkey. Like the cat in the 
adage, she lets I dare not wait upon I would. Should 
she elect to take up arms in the hope of rehabilitating 
herself, the whole peninsula from the Danube to 
Cape Matapan would be plunged in war. Turkey’s 
attack would probably be directed against Greece, 
and she might conceivably have as her ally Bul- 
garia, but it is on the cards that Rumania would 
join Russia. Quite recently the announcement 
was authoritatively made, and has not since been 
denied, that the new King Ferdinand’s eldest son 
was to contract an alliance with the eldest of the Czar’s 
four daughters. Matrimonial alliances, we know, 
count for little when the issue of war or peace is in 
the balance, but as Rumania owes her existence as 
an independent power to Russia, her sympathies 
are natprally Muscovite. Turkey’s intervention could 


not possibly have any effect on the ultimate issue of 
the struggle. Her instigator presupposed Moslem 
risings throughout the British and French possessions 
in Africa and Asia, but the wish is father to the 
thought; and there is not a particle of evidence 
that the Sultan could proclaim a jehud in any part 
of the world under Christian rule. j 


Portugal and her Old Ally. 


Spain might be non-existent as far as the present 
war is concerned. She has made no sign, and 15 
quite negligible as a factor one way or the other. 
Portugal, however, is reported to be on the point 
of declaring war'in favour of the Entente Powers. 
Ever since 1793 Portugal has had the most amicable 
relations with Great Britain, and though severa 
of her colonies in Africa march with ours and frontier 
questions have frequently arisen, they have alwayS 
been settled peacefully to the satisfaction of both 
the parties concerned. Portugal as a republic has 
also a measure of sympathy with France, but it 5 
probably fear for her colonies that will impel het 
to take the plunge. She is well aware that Germany 
as a conqueror would give short shrift to those 
overseas possessions which are her most valuable 
asset. Only last week an unwarrantable invasion 
of Portuguese East Africa by German soldiers was 
reported, and several Portuguese subjects were 
killed. Germany was ready with an immediate 
apology, but the incident is significant, and may 
serve to strengthen the inclination of Portugal t? 
come to the assistance of her old ally and friend. 


What of Holland > 


There is a feeling abroad that the Dutch are pro 
German. No doubt the ties between Germany 
and Holland are close, both intellectually and com- 
mercially ; so much so that Germans have before 
now spoken of Holland as a brave little part of the 
Fatherland. The Queen has a German husband, 
and there is a German party in the country; nevet- 
theless, the Dutchman does not love the Germa®, 
though he may admire his methods and pile UP 
dollars in transporting his exports and imports. 
He hates the aggressive militarism of Prussia, a™ 
has a strong sense of nationality. Fully cognizant 
of the aims of the German Colossus, he knows that 
strict neutrality is his only bulwark. Should Get 
many win in this war, his future is that of a member 
of the German Confederation. Should he violate 
his neutrality in the smallest degree, the fate of the 
little nation at his own doors will be his. He 4 
seen the pitiless vengeance wreaked on Belgiu™: 
his towns are crowded with homeless and ruin 
fugitives telling their heart-rending stories of ruth- 
less butchery and wanton violation. His he t 
goes out to them; he is filled with indignation @ 
the malignant cruelty of the Germans, but bi 
hands are tied; the very existence of his country 
as an independent power is at stake ; he has recelV 
no provocation; there has been no attempt 
violate his neutrality, and so his best endeavours 
are to preserve it. At the outbreak of the war there 


"ober 31, 1974.) 


the 


e mobi etibition of anti-German sentiment, and 
°bilization of the army was a Clear indication 


She ,, Clland was prepared to guard her own should 
Hol] attacked. 
amy is the natural highway of Germany to 
©m the ocean, and unquestionably there is a 


and 
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of the nation is strongly in the direction of strict 
neutrality. Remains Denmark, compelled by her 
weakness to strict neutrality, but as the victim of 
German buccaneering in the past, nursing: an old 
and sore. grievance against the Fatherland. To 
her, the prospect of German defeat brings the prom- 


The Turkish mobilization : 
R 

fhe deal of contraband trade at present succouring 

y. 
Com: Hacking in vigilance, and we have not had to 
Brith en of any juggling with international law. 
the D Customs officials are even now said to be on 
% ; Utch-German frontier keeping a watchful eye 
Scheiqh rts. Indeed, in the matter of the lower 
Maintc we have been well served by Holland. Her 
Of thie ance of strict neutrality on the lower reaches 
Antwe Waterway prevents the Germans from using 
OMpele as a naval base. If Holland should be 
thay si ed to choose sides, we may be quite sure 
© will not favour the Teuton. 


"Way, Sweden, and Denmark. 


Who SY heutral is one enemy the less for Germany, 
Say, .*S not a single genuine friend in the world, 
he; he retched Austria, whom she has dragged at 
desi. 8 and must now support. Hence her feverish 


r ater = 
She ‘4 © justify herself in neutral eyes. Norway, 
ang tees aware, views her with extreme suspicion, 
tha; “le has been at considerable pains to explain 


fong, the presence of her warships in Norwegian 
pegoTng July last was wholly innocent. The 
Whic hy of the King is naturally with the country 
egy. S2Ve him his wife, and shortly after the out- 
Portas; of war the Government prohibited the ex- 
Mineray Of such articles as foodstuffs, coal, and 
ably ee Oil. Sweden, on the other hand, is prob- 
ply favourably disposed to Germany, mainly 
She h of her long and traditional hatred of Russia. 
fart of h never forgotten that Finland was once 
ders €r heritage, and the treatment of the Fin- 
At the by Russia has kept the bitter feeling alive. 
of the ,PTesent time her forests and iron mines are 
fasy mu utmost value to Germany. They are within 
Can “0 as long as the Baltic is free from ice and 
Of War 4,Pt Open by ice-breakers. At the outbreak 
Moca, here was a strong party in Sweden which 
€d union with Germany, but the general sense 


recruits arriving from Anatolia. 


But the Dutch Government has not: 


ise of the restoration of Schleswig-Holstein, so 
abominably reft from her in 1864. Such, in brief 
outline, is the attitude of the European neutrals, 
and look where you will, active support of the Kaiser 
is non-existent. 


OUR COVER ILLUSTRATION. 


Our front cover illustration this week shows pre- 
cisely the kind of scene enacted off the coast of 
Holland on the afternoon of Saturday, October 17. 
On the morning of that day the new light cruiser 
Undaunted, with the destroyers Lennox, Loyal, 
Legion, and Lance in attendance, steamed out of 
Harwich. At two o’clock, with a fair sea and little 
wind, four German destroyers were sighted. Then 
came rapid manceuvring and heavy gun-fire. The 
German ships were surrounded, and the British 
gunners made magnificent practice. In less than 
two hours the last of the four, battered and basted, 
sank to the bottom. The German seamen, who were 
outmatched on all points, fought heroically, and 
most of them went down with their ships. The 
British loss was one officer and four men wounded. 
In the small hours of the 18th, the Loyal returned 
to Harwich with the news and the British wounded, 
and a striking scene of enthusiasm took place. When 
the Undaunted and her three companions appeared 
a shriek of welcome went up from the sirens of 
the ships in the harbour, and loud cheers rang out 
from the crowds on the pier and riverside. The 
victorious ships were practically unscathed, only 
one of the destroyers showing slight damage. The 
gloom occasioned by the loss of the Hawke was 
entirely dispelled, and the heartiest congratulations 
were extended to Captain Fox, who, it will be remem- 
bered, was in command of the Amphion when she 
was sunk by German mines on August 5. 
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Erecting the Huts. 
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: ; ; t- 
As winter approaches it becomes necessary to provide comfort 


able quarters for the men in Kitchener's Army. 


: : ; ol 
Our illustration shows the men of the Universities and Public Scho 


Corps erecting their own sleeping huts at Wodecote Park, Epsom 
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THE FIRST COLONIAL CONTINGENT. 


HE first detachment of Canadian troops arrived at Plymouth on October 14, and was sent io 
0 Aldershot to complete its training. A second contingent arrived at Avonmouth on October 18. 
Belo Photograph above shows the arrival of the transports amid great excitement of the school children. 
of nd Is a picture of a Canadian Highland regiment in camp. ‘Though the Canadians are the first 

© Colonial contingents to arrive, others will soon be here. The Canadian Government have 
nced that they will send sufficient drafts to keep 60,000 troops regularly in the field. The 
is a lans are being cared for in this country by the Canadian War Contingent Association, which 

“tablishing a special hospital and attending to the comfort of the men in every way. 
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FEEDING OUR ARMY IN THE FIELL: 


pi ees Rap A lH Ee OR ns BO aE ISIS BBE 
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-U—du, P-A-I-N —pain—du pain, some 
bread,”’ laboriously spelled out the drummer 
boy from a penny “ French in Five Minutes.” 

“*Ere, what’s that ? ” ejaculated a corporal, lean- 
ing forward in an attitude of interrogation. 

‘“‘ Du pain—some bread. It’s French,” replied the 
drummer boy. ; 

“Oh! is it ? ’ rejoined the corporal drily. ‘“* What 
do you want to worry about French for? You have 
got an English tongue in your head, ain’t yer ? and 
that will git you anywhere. Besides which, ‘ ruti’ 


ALLOPING kitchens at the front. 


is the word for bread right through the British Army, 
and don’t you forget it, my lad,’’ concluded the 
corporal, poking an admonitory pipe stem towards 
the drummer. 

Thus, in a sentence or two, the corporal epitomized 
Tommy Atkins’s attitude towards the language ques- 
tion. He does somehow manage to get along all 
right with his English tongue, no matter where he 
may be. But sometimes he adopts a word from an- 
other language, and forthwith it becomes incorporated 
in soldiers’ slang. In this way “ ruti,’’ a word picked 
up in India, has, as the corporal said, become the 
name for bread throughout the British Army. 

It is usually the commonplace things of life to 
which Tommy gives a slang name, either borrowed 
or invented by himself. Almost certainly will bar- 


or 
rack-room argot become enriched by new names 
familiar things as a result of the present campaign. 
Bread received its distinctive label long 28° day 
cause of its importance in the soldier’s eV@Y) oir 
life, and the arrangements for giving the troop? 1 im- 
daily bread in sufficient quantities is one of the MO° to, 
portant things that the Army authorities have tO sony 
The task of doing this is a tremendous one. for 
those who have seen an army in the field cat ’ 
any idea of the amount of work that has to be rst 
by the commissariat department. It is of the 


ops 
These new field ranges cook on the march, so that the trooP 
can have a hot meal at the end of their day’s journey. 


consequence that this should be well done, ae 
cannot fight well unless they are fed well. . , gcc” 


There was a time when the commissaria 4005 
pied but a secondary place in military gyi ch they 
Armies had to live upon the country in W’ the 


s 
were fighting, supplemented by such supplies * ith. 
home Government were able to provide the], acti 
Now, however, armies are fed from home- f pr 
cally every pound of the hundreds of tons © out 
sions used by our army in France is sent 0¥ out 
Government, no demand being made ¥ 
Allies for the sustenance of our troops. figh 

Great attention is now paid to feeding OU% | °nany 
men. But there are still serving his Maje*? 
soldiers who can well remember the ti” 
Tommy’s fare was anything but luxurious- 
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GOOD FOOD AND PLENTY OF IT. 
eee nee nee eee 


foog however, the soldiers are supplied with good 
Cook's Well prepared, and sufficient of it. Our army 
®Dpet; are so well trained that they can provide an 
1Zing meal under almost any conditions. Field 
Tray oy, has become a quite well-developed science. 
yelling kitchens, such as those illustrated here, 
traj Mpany the troops on the march, and a staff of 
on €d cooks goes with them. Field ranges carried 
€els are always working, and from them the 
the PS can be quickly supplied with hot meals after 
“amp is pitched. 


A FIELD kitchen. 
Prepared for cooking the soldiers’ dinner. 


ton Odking ranges, like the filter carts, are mechanical 
y ances, which have to be provided before the 
denen eaves home. But the military cooks are not 
at €nt wholly upon them. They are very clever 
tiv, -Provising field ovens, which are made in primi- 
Sart st effective fashion. A trench is dug, and the 
Tom it heaped around an arch of sheet iron. 
or of, Porary oven is then heated with brushwood 
8ng ;,¢ fuel that can be chopped down in the locality, 
u it bread or made dishes are baked to a turn. 
Which Ptisingly excellent, too, does the food taste 
There has been cooked in this primitive fashion. 
Sven th, quite an appetizing flavour about it, and 
harg dav less hungry than troops at the end of a 
Ba BY S fighting can eat such food with a relish. 
Puds,” as Tommy Atkins calls potatoes, are 


baked in their jackets by being thrust into the embers 
of a wood fire, or a fire made of dried roots, and they 
taste delicious. It-is really the most epicurean way 
of cooking them. 

Provisioning our armies in the field has been much 
simplified by the great advances made in the pro- 
duction of canned goods. As every one knows, it is 
now possible to obtain all sorts of tinned things, 
from turtle soup to ox tongue.’ In fact, every one 
of our soldiers in the fighting line carries with him 
an emergency ration, a small tin of “‘ bully ”’ (pressed 


— 


Earth is heaped over an arch of sheet iron, and a temporary oven is thus quickly 


beef) and some biscuits. This is only to be eaten 
when he cannot be supplied from the field kitchens. 

Huge as are the operations, the present war differs 
from all campaigns that have preceded it in one 
important direction. Fewer men will die of sickness 
than of wounds. In the past it has always been the 
other way round. Many more men have died from 
illness brought on by hardships than have been actu- 
ally killed in the fighting. We owe this vastly im- 
proved condition of things largely to the admirable 
way in which our army is being fed. As for the food 
supplied to the troops now in training, the following 
extract from the letter of a private speaks for itself: 
““ The food is champion here. In fact, sir, if this is 
war, I hope we have no peace, in a manner of speak- 
ing, for a long time.” 
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PICTURES FROM THE FORTS AT MAUBEUGE 


“4 


: ne 
y Beek photographs on this page show British guns abandoned near Maubeuge. Before the troops left ¢ 


trenches, the breech-blocks were removed, and the guns thus rendered useless. 


1\"/ os BEUGE was a strong French fortress, situated 14 miles south of Mons, and commanding the P°". im. 


of the river Sambre. It was captured by the Germans on Sept. 7, after the Allies’ retreat from B =< 


cto5-,. 
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| AF TER THE GERMAN BOMBARDMENT. 


A Bove is a photograph of the cupola of a fort at Maubeuge, showing the damage caused by a 4q2- 
centimetre projectile. Below is a powder magazine blown up before the retreat of the French. 


HE Germans were confident that they would shut up the British in the fortress and capture their whole 


— force, Sir John French’s skilful retreat, however, extricated his army from an awkward position, 
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THE WAR WEEK BY WEEK. 


By Sir Edward Parrott. 


5 ee ee 


A Question of Life and Death. 


At the moment of writing the main interest of 
the war in the west centres in two districts—between 
Nieuport and Dixmude, and around Lille. Two 
ferocious and, as it would seem, despairing efforts 
are being made by the enemy in these regions, the 
one more political than military, but the other of 
definitely strategic intention. It is said that the 
Kaiser has set his heart on capturing Calais, prob- 
ably to allay some of the growing pessimism in 
Germany with the story of another success, but also 
to enable torpedo craft to be moved along the coast 
into the Channel, with a view to interrupting the 
communications between England and France. Prob- 
ably the theatrical side of such a coup especially 
appeals to the Kaiser, who would dearly love to 
unfurl the German flag on the shores of the Strait 
of Dover, and shake the “ mailed fist ’ within sight 
of the perfidious nation which has brought about 
the undeniable failure of his western strategy. 
One would assume that the attempt to break through 
the Allied line at one or more points, and roll up 
the sundered portions, would be the real design of 
the General Staff, and the effort to turn the flank 
by way of the coast a mere feint ; but the extremely 
violent fighting between Nieuport and Dixmude, 
coupled with a decrease of activity in La Bassée, 
seems to point to the converse. The Germans have 
strained every nerve to reinforce their right wing, 
and a French official message describes the new 
troops as largely composed of raw boys and elderly 
men. Such being the case, we can fully appreciate 
the alarmist words of Colonel Morath, writing in the 
Berliner Tageblatt: ‘‘ This battle is for Germany a 
question of life and death, because on the issue of 
the encounter will depend the fate of the German 
operations in France.’’ Happily, every attack on 
Nieuport has, so far, been repulsed, thanks largely 
to the indomitable resistance of the Belgian and 
British forces. The Germans, however, have crossed 
the Yser, and for the moment the long-continued 
battle among the dunes and swamps to the south of 
Ostend remains indecisive. 


Trafalgar Day. 


Naturally the anniversary of Trafalgar was cele- 
brated in London on the. Wednesday of last week 
with far more than the usual demonstrations of 
reverence for heroic memory. Wreaths in remem- 
brance of the British warships which have succumbed 
to mine and torpedo were placed at the foot of the 
famous monument, and all thoughts turned to that 
section of the fleet then in action off the Belgian 
coast. It is of interest to note that, during the great 
war with France, Nelson was engaged in similar work 
—that is, in harassing the land forces of the enemy 
from the sea. While troops were marching along 
the narrow coast road of the Riviera, his ships did 
much to hold up this line of communication between 
France and Italy. Last week the British Navy was 
able to render most effective aid in checking the 
attempted march of the Germans along the coast to 
Calais. The three monitors of light draught which 
were in process of completion for Brazil when the 
war broke out, and had been taken over by the Ad- 


miralty, were moved up within a couple of hundred 
yards of the shore, for the purpose of shellin€. 4 
German trenches and batteries. They were 10" jsD 
by numerous other second-line vessels, both Bri pt 
and French ; and, though heavy guns were bro 5 
up against them, their artillery proved S° vasilf 
superior to that on shore, that it did its deadly Me of 
without material interruption, and with the 10° 
only a handful of men. Almost continuous ; jn 
marine attacks on the warships engaged prov®” nat 
effective. The trenches were raked with erage 
effect ; the enemy’s line was enfiladed ; bage jes 
and ammunition trains were broken up, and batte’ es 
were silenced. Signallers in balloons and aeropl# 
indicated the range and the result of every shot. con: 

A British landing party, however, suffered pout 
siderably, as it had to cross an open shore wit? 's 
cover, and was thus exposed to the fire of the en 
sharpshooters. 


From Calais Green to Dover. 


We are daily regaled with extraordinary st 
the Kaiser’s intentions when he obtains poss 4 
of Calais. We hear of six miles of pontoons 7° ee 
to be thrust out into the Channel and mounte d 
howitzers that will forthwith belch forth deatP 4 4¢ 
destruction on Dover. We cannot believ® 
even the Kaiser’s disordered brain entertaiM5 “49 
such absurdities. He is not another Canuté yi¢ 
bid the waves of the Channel stand still while jisb 
siege operations are preparing, nor is he so for it 
as to expect that the British warships will T°" pat 
from training their guns on such a target. 34 
perhaps he still retains faith in the omnipote tre 
of Krupp. We are told that the new 52-centi™” 
gun has given marvellous results on the te 
ground, and that it has an effective range o ugh 
miles. The Kaiser ought to know us well e?°™Of 
by this time to be aware that even the presen’ 08 
his legions in Calais and the dropping of the shell$ UF a¢- 
Shakespeare Cliff would not weaken British ef 
mination by a single iota. He would be no neat 
the goal of his ambition than was the mad ee the 
Emperor who marched his men to the shores °" ith 
Channel and there bade them fill their helmets need 
shells and proclaim him lord of the ocean. ke 9 
not, however, speculate far, at present. The Due nis 
Wiirtemberg is no more likely to be successful ! jal 
wheelalong thecoast than von Kluck was in his d!48.) ich 
march across the front of the ‘contemptible n 
Army.” How bitterly German expectations hav® 7 jn 
falsified! The victorious legions were to be b@°” pe 
Berlin “‘ before the leaves fall.” It bids fait Jess 
making its last desperate stand within its own 
before the Christmas trees are due. 


The Russian Victory. i 


There seems to be no doubt that the Germ 
have sustained a severe defeat in what was ani be 
as the decisive battle before Warsaw. It “ance 
remembered that the very rapid German ad alons 
from Posen caused the Russians to retire all ogy 
the line, and that following their traditional am d 
they retreated into a country where they ns 
fight to better advantage, and thus drew the “ and 
away from their excellent railways into the bog 


‘ 
Bree Of Poland. — After concentrating on the river 
ten ey advanced to a front of some 270 miles, 
foothine © from the Lower Burza to the Carpathian 
Mean, S, with a view to operations on the Vistula. 
OD thie large German forces had been deployed 
Move € front Kalisz-Czestochowa, and a forward 
Wa. Ment had begun towards the Middle Vistula at 
Pregey”? which was to be the Kaiser’s birthday 
Marche: To meet this new advance, the Russians 
| Ove, €d 135 miles through continuous rain and 
the yicttibly heavy roads down the right’ bank of 
fach Istula. On Sunday, October 18, four columns, 
Pe oo oo strong, crossed the river by sixteen 
“Mya, bridges, deployed on the left bank, and 
by theed on the Germans, whose forces were divided 
thy, © Swollen Pilitza. The enemy’s left flank was 
R in, and the right flank was exposed to attack 
Ussian artillery on the other bank of the river. 
the Guhile the Russian right continued to envelop 
Mer Tman left, and gradually spreading westward, 
“Wera®°4 on the rear of the enemy. The Germans 
Acyg,, then compelled to retreat, and were pursued 
beavil the swampy banks of several streams, losing 
om, Y in men and material by the way. At the 
Boy ot of writing they are fighting a retreating 
Of to the south of Warsaw and to the west 
0h; “2gorod and Nova Alexandria. It is now quite 
ha na that the “ smashing blow” which was to 
fam, been delivered in the east has suffered the 
Allies fate as similar strategy directed against the 
Mm the west. 


A Modern Alabama. 


thilany of our readers are old enough to remember 
; Song hloits of the Alabama during the North and 
‘Mtere.,//2t: We are not here concerned with the 
but sting international question which resulted, 
‘Spy Gte only interested to compare her career of de- 
Mag tion with that of the Emden, which has again 

thy < Several captures in the Far East. What 

ls dignet of the Alabama’s actual depredations were 

' Stbmj Cult to estimate, for the so-called claims, as 
tureg tted to the arbitrators, included the ships cap- 
thei, and sunk by the Florida, the Shenandoah, and 
Mamas ders, and was notoriously in excess of the 
€done. Probably the total bag of the Alabama 

ships, one of them being a steamer. She 

Ch her career about August 24, 1862, and was sunk 
bety, €rbourg on June 19, 1864, so that she averaged 
lig, ©€2 6 and 7 ships per month during her merry 
better the high seas. The Emden has gone one 
two .: She has been engaged in the work less than 
Wer nonths, and her captures total 20 ships, or an 
Contin” of more than 10 per month. Naturally the 
| Provo ued freedom of such roving destroyers has 
a Oked adverse comment, and our failure to possess 
Ser as fast as the Karlsruhe, which does 28 
Yhiustinn’ probably more, has been set down, quite 
t Ag ably to the discredit of the present Board 
ha, ;SMiralty. The consequence of this criticism 
Seem to 128 Admiralty memorandum, in which we 
The ,*° trace the full-blooded style of Mr. Churchill. 
Of Seq J0randum points out that the vast expanses 
®q ead Ocean which our chasers have to scour, 
Which © Many thousand islands of the archipelagoes 


; Botan _almost infinite choice of movement 
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to enemy’s ships, make their discovery and destruc- 
tion largely a matter of time, patience, and good 
luck. We are assured that the percentage of loss 
caused by the eight or nine German cruisers now 
operating in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans 
is much less than was reckoned on before the war. 
Out of 4,000 British ships engaged in foreign trade, 
only 39 have been sunk by the enemy, or just under 
I per cent. in all. It is gratifying to learn that at 
the present moment some 70 British, Japanese, 
French, and Russian cruisers, not including auxiliary 
cruisers, are engaged in searching for the German 
raiders, and it will be more gratifying still to hear of 
the rapid extinction of these pests of the sea. 


Inspired Consolation. 


It is just as well that we should occasionally see 
the progress of events through the enemy’s spec- 
tacles. On Tuesday of last week the Cologne Gazette 
published a remarkable message from Berlin, giving 
a retrospect of the situation after ten weeks of war. 
The review begins as follows: ‘‘ Antwerp German, all 
Belgium under German rule, German troops on the 
coast, the King of the Belgians a second John Lack- 
land, in flight, new forces for the decisive battle in 
the west, the gigantic battle at Warsaw in progress, 
in England grave fear of the grip of German power 
at England’s heart—thus we enter upon the eleventh 
week of war. This much, at any rate, is plain— 
that the scheme of Grey, Isvolsky, and Delcassé to 
hold Germany at the Belgian barrier until the Russian 
terror had burst over East Prussia to Berlin, in order 
then to have an easy game with the offensive in 
France, has failed in west and east.” If this is the 
sum total of German achievement as estimated at 
Berlin, the most pessimistic amongst us may breathe 
freely. A nation of sixty-five millions with the 
most highly organized army on the face of the globe 
has subdued a nation of seven millions with armed 
forces generally regarded up to the outbreak of war 
as negligible. What a success! Further, it is in- 
disputable that the preliminary conquest of Bel- 
gium was not in the German programme at all. 
It is as though a man had set out to kill a lion, 
and came home boasting that he had shot a 
sparrow. With regard to the gigantic battle at 
Warsaw it is not at all promising, and a large 
part of the German forces is rapidly retreating west- 
ward. As for England’s grave fear of the grip of 
German power at England’s heart, the statement 
will only provoke laughter on this side of the water. 
The attempt to fasten an aggressive war on 
Britain, Russia, and France, and to credit them with 
a prearranged plan of campaign may be confuted 
in a moment by a reference to the famous “ hacking 
through ”’ statement of Herr von Jagow. KRefuta- 
tion, however, is utterly unnecessary; the world 
now knows only too well the utter unscrupulousness 
of the German official when he purveys news for 
foreign consumption. Throughout the communication 
we observe a total absence of that arrogant cock- 
sureness which distinguished the enemy at the outset 
of the war. Official Germany knows the worst, and 
she is gradually preparing her poor deluded people 
for the awful awakening which cannot be long 
delayed. 


«lot = ook git Nhat SRIGAR CR BA “eG PSE Cle AAT AREA REN DASE ST TTS SUT Be 
Oe Gates Jrom Central News appear on pages 6 (2), 10, 12, 24, 26, 27 (2), 29, 31 (2), 34 (2), 35 (2), and 38 (2); from Sport 
Niteg al on pages 7 (2), 26 (2), 27, 30 (2), and 38; from Record Press on pages 3 and 18 ; from Newspaper Illustrations 
: on page 10; from Cribb on pages 11, 23, 24, 32, 33, and 38; from Dawson on pages 14 and 15 (3); and from 


ye Topical Press on page 38. 
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SNAPSHOTS 
OF THE WEEK. 


HEIMS has probably suffered 
a longer bombardment than 
any other city in France,and great 
damage has been done not only 
to the Cathedral and public 
buildings, but also to private 
houses and industrial buildings 
in the city. The curious photo- 
graph on the left shows the 
chimney of a factory in the city. 
It has been pierced by a German 
shell without toppling to the 
ground. The snapshot on the 
right of a half-submerged sub- 
marine was taken when the 
vessel was rapidly disappearing 
under the water. 


“HAS BEEN ACHIEVED.” 
: © The Dang. 


The central picture on this 
page shows the elaborate decora- 
tion of the Nelson Column in 
Trafalgar Square on Trafalgar 
Day. At the base of the column 
was the King’s message, and 
around it were placed memorial 
wreaths to the sailors who fell 
in Trafalgar and in the present 
wart. The two small pictures 
below show the fatigue dress 
with which the Canadian troops 
are equipped. The warm wool- 
len caps will be useful in the 
coming winter. Some of the 
detachments have ornamented 
their jerseys with the names of 


the provinces from which they 
come. 
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A complete exposure of 
| German Policy 


| THE 
ANGLO-GERMAN 
PROBLEM. 


By Dr. CHARLES SAROLEA. 


ALBERT, KING OF THE BELGIANS, was so impressed 
with Dr. Sarolea’s ANGLO-GERMAN PROBLEM that he recommended 
it to Members of his Government. He sent for the Author in Antwerp 
shortly before the siege, and expressed to him this appreciation of 

The Anglo-German Problem :— 


“| have read your volume from beginning to end. It is a prophetic book. 


=_— 


It reveals rare perspicacity and a remarkable sense of political realities. You 


are quite at liberty to make my appreciation public.” 


Mr. CHESTERTON “writes: “No better or more important book has 


been written for many years on a question of international policy.” 


Price 2s. net. At all Booksellers. 


| THOMAS NELSON AND SONS, 


LONDON AND EDINBURGH. 


“A book of absorbing 
interest.”—The Spectator. 


